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Lost Shoes 


With the onset of cold weather, Art 
and Bill and George and Timothy wanted 
to go ice skating. There was a lake nearby, 
but a large sign said, “Admission: 25c.” 

“There is no fence around the place,” 
argued Bill. “There’s nothing in the world 
to stop us from skating there if we want 
to, without paying.” 

The four boys had their shoe skates 
dangling by shoeties from their necks. But 
they didn’t have the dollar they needed to 
pay the entrance fee. 

“Suppose someone caught us skating 
without tickets,” said George. 

“Aw, they couldn’t do anything to us,” 
sneered Bill. “Look at it this way, fellows. 
There’s a lake, isn’t there, and there’s a 
building at one end. If you buy a ticket, 
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they let you into the building so you can 
get warm, and they give you a locker to put 
your shoes in. But we don’t need a locker 
for our shoes, we aren’t going to get cold, 
and we aren’t going to hurt their old lake 
by skating on it, so there’s nothing wrong 
about skating there without paying, that 
I can see. Let’s quit arguing and start skat- 
ing. The afternoon’s almost gone.” 

“Well, you show us where to put our 
shoes,” said Timothy, the youngest. “I’m 
still not sure we’re doing the right thing.” 

“Follow me,” said Bill, “and stop worry- 
ing.” 

He led the boys to the building, and 
around to the wall on the side farthest 
from the door. 

“Take your shoes off here and hide them 
against the wall,” he whispered. “And don’t 
look so scared, Timothy. Everything will be 
all right.” 

The boys did as Bill suggested, lining 
up the four pairs of shoes in a row, side 
by side. 

“That’s a mighty fine pair you have, 
Bill,” George said. “They look almost new.” 

“They are new,” said Bill. “Mother 
bought them for me just the other day.” 

The boys hobbled in stocking feet to the 
shelter of some bushes at the side of the 
lake and put on their skates. Then out onto 
the ice they glided. 

But somehow, skating didn’t seem as 
much fun as they had expected. Bill tried 
to blame it on rough ice, but Timothy knew 
better. It wasn’t long before George said, 
“Let’s go in.” 

They took their skates off under the 
bushes, and went over to the clubhouse 
wall to get their shoes. Bill looked at the 
row of them and exclaimed, “Where are 
mine? They’ve gone, and I can’t walk home 
without them.” A frantic search by the boys 
only proved that the shoes would never be 
found. 

Bill told me he had to phone his mother 
to come and get him. “It was plenty hard 
explaining to her how I lost those new 
shoes,” he said. And I shall draw a curtain 
over what happened next. But rest assured, 
Bill was never dishonest again. 


Your friend, 
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DONKEY in the CLASSROOM 


By NORA ROBBINS 


Mss JONES stepped out of the room to 
wash the ink from her hands. “Just study 
for a minute, children,” she said. “I won’t be 
gone long.” 

She hardly had time to wet her hands 
when she heard a noise that sounded some- 
thing like a donkey coughing. However, 
since she was sure there were no donkeys 
in the building, she was not alarmed at first. 
Then she heard the noise again, and this 


time it was so loud it did frighten her a 
little. 

“I wonder who's doing that,” she thought. 
“Probably Gene.” 

Gene was a sixth grader who was always 
full of noises. It would be no trouble for 
him to sound like a donkey. 

The noise came again, this time still 
louder and accompanied by a hitting sound. 

To page 19 


“My mother gave me a nickel this morning,” said Penny, but Miss Jones couldn’t see how that 
could have anything to do with the donkey she had heard in the classroom while she was out. 
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A missionary’s dangerous adventure 





Canoeing Up the Taboo Trail 


VIVIAN PRESTON 


MA8* SLESSOR stood at the edge of an 
African riverbank, her canoe bobbing 
on the water before her. Two black boys 
were loading it, but they didn’t look as if 
they were enjoying the job one bit. She 
didn’t blame them, for they were about to 
head into the dense interior, where cruelty 
had held sway for centuries—and she had 
forbidden them to carry any weapons to 
protect themselves. 

She felt their fearful glances now as 
they placed food and medical supplies in 
the frail craft. And she knew how they felt, 
because for the first time since she had come 
to Africa, she too was afraid! 

Yet she had to go. For weeks now mes- 
sages had been traveling back and forth. 
The king of the tribe she wanted to visit 
had told her to stay where she was. He 
didn’t want any meddling white women 
around his villages. 

Even het fellow missionaries, who knew 
her high purpose, had asked her not to go. 
They felt the trip was too dangerous. But 
Mary said, “I came to Africa to help the 
people and help them I Shall. God will - 
tect me.’ 

Now everything was ready. She said a 
prayer and stepped into the canoe. The boys 
shoved off. Mary stared dreamily at the arm 
and shoulder muscles of the boy in the bow 
as he rhythmically raised and lowered the 
paddle. 

The lush foliage grew dense along the 
riverbank. The silence closed in oppres- 
sively, relieved only by the occasional chat- 


tering of a monkey or the shriek of a bird. 
But what was that? Was an unfriendly face 
looking out at her, mocking? Would the 
drums soon throb out that she was coming? 
Would they tell that she had taken the ta- 
boo trail, the unwelcome guest of an un- 
welcoming king? 

She leaned back and closed her eyes. Pic- 
tures of her home in Scotland passed 
through her mind. She saw herself a girl 
again, working in a factory. Her favorite 
book, the Bible, was propped up so she 
could read it. 

She remembered how she had longed to 
be a missionary. But she had never told her 
secret desire to anyone, because she had her 
mother and sister to support. 

Then, when David Livingstone, the great 
missionary, died, she could keep silent no 
longer. Missionaries were needed too badly. 
She had come to Africa, and now her home 
was a native hut, and she ate native food so 
she could have some money left over to send 
to her mother and sister. 

She opened her eyes. The canoe had come 
far from the starting point. The boys were 
strong and were traveling rapidly. The 
jungle looked beautiful, bright with flowers. 
But what might be hiding behind those 
trees? 

Mary recalled how often she had been 
shocked at the practices of the people when 
she started her work in Africa. She had 
spent long years battling the results of cen- 
turies of ignorance, superstition, and cruelty. 

She had often rescued babies from death 
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and raised them herself. She prayed daily 
that God’s principles, which she had tried 
so hard to teach the people, would guide 
them and help them influence others of 
their race. 

Suddenly the canoe stopped. Mary raised 
questioning eyes to the dark ones that 
looked at her so intently. 

“We're afraid. Go no farther. We have no 
guns, no bows and arrows—nothing,” said 
the boys. 

Mary flashed them a look of scorn she did 
not feel. “I’m a woman. I am not afraid. My 
God will protect me and you too.” 

Doubt flickered in the boys’ eyes, and 
they shifted them uneasily. 

Mary saw them waver and seized her op- 
portunity. “Haven’t I taken care of you all 
these years?” she demanded. “Start pad- 
dling. I want to get there before dark.” 

The boys obediently picked up the pad- 
dles again. The boat moved slower than be- 
fore, but Mary pretended not to notice. She 
could not blame the boys for their reluc- 
tance. 


Slowly the boys paddled up the 
river, wondering what the sav- 
ages would do to them when 
they reached the chief's village. 
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Even though the paddles moved slowly, 
the village was quickly sighted. And it 
wasn’t long before a villager spotted the 
canoe. In no time a crowd was standing on 
the bank. Mary’s heart thumped loudly. 
Could they hear it? she wondered. Would 
they guess she was afraid? She knew the 
boys in the canoe longed to speed away to 
home and safety. 

The canoe drew alongside the people, 
who looked down into it suspiciously, 
searching for weapons. 

No hand offered to help Mary from her 
cramped position. One of her own boys 
leaped to the bank, then turned to help her 
To page 19 
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Y FATHER was full of stories. There 
was even one he told about how he got 
his Roman nose. But the one I loved the 
most was about England, and the flat county 
of Lincolnshire where he was born. It was a 
pretty long story and took quite a while to 
tell. But I loved it every time he told it, 
even though I heard it many times. 

There was a catechism class to which my 
father went regularly, as he was studying to 
be confirmed. In the Adventist church we 
would call it a baptismal class. It met in the 
village of Holbeach, for there was no church 
yet in the village of Hurn where Father 
lived. People did not mind a bit of a walk as 
badly then as they do now, and Father 
thought it fun to go into Holbeach, for it 
had more shops and more things to interest 
small boys than did Hurn. 

The parish church was the place where 
the class was held—an old, old church dat- 
ing back to the early fifteenth century. The 
churchyard was shaded by magnificent trees 
and carpeted in the spring with wild hya- 
cinths that bloomed all over the ancient 
graves. 

It was here in class that my father, Davy 
Cunnington, got his first inkling that Sun- 
day was not the Sabbath, and that Jesus and 
His disciples did not keep Sunday. 

The day he found it out, he seemed to be 
the only one in the class who took any 
notice of it. But Davy looked at the old 
vicar in amazement. 

“Sir,” he stammered, “if Jesus did not 
keep Sunday, what day did He keep?” 

The old vicar smiled what Davy secretly 
called his proud smile. It was as if he knew 
something, but did not consider it worth his 
while to let it be known, though he was a 
likable man and all the boys in the class 
respected him. 

The light shone brightly through the 
west windows of the ancient church and 
lighted up the ascension window, till its 
colors lay across the old man’s white hair 
like a bright veil. 

“Our Lord kept Saturday, of course,” he 
said kindly. “That day is the Sabbath day as 
everybody knows. We keep Sunday in 
memory of His glorious resurrection.” 

“B—But, who changed it? Who told 
people to stop going to church on—on 
Saturday, and start going to church on Sun- 
day?” 

The colors lay on Davy’s fair face and 
blond hair now, as he lifted his troubled 


blue eyes up to meet the vicar’s kindly gaze. 

The vicar was patient, but he reasoned 
that this lad was taking up the valuable time 
he owed the other boys. The other boys—all 
of them together did not ask as many ques- 
tions as this one little lad. And they were 
beginning to get restless and scuffle their 
feet. He'd have to discourage this young 
sprout from being so curious. 

“My boy,” he said heartily, patting Davy 
on the shoulder, “you're getting all exer- 
cized over deep Biblical matters that you 
must leave to old gray beards like us to 
settle. You just learn your catechism and 
leave the rest to us.” He smiled down into 
the lad’s face, his old face crinkling into ten- 
thousand wrinkles. Davy, looking up at him, 
thought the vicar’s forehead looked like 
what Papa called a river and its tributaries 
in the old geography book. He said nothing 
further, but went on and finished his lesson 
with the other boys. But he never forgot. He 
had asked a question, and the vicar hadn’t 
answered it. 

He did not take much interest in cate- 
chism class after that. He had always loved 
to go into the old church, built nearly five 
hundred years before. He often went and 
stood by the big tomb of Sir Humphrey 
Littleby, who was slain in the Wars of the 
Roses, nearly five hundred years before. But 
this day he didn’t linger to read the epitaphs 
on the old stones or look in the book stalls 
or stand out in front of Chequer’s Inn, as 
the boys often did. He went straight home 
over the old Roman road his folks called the 
Roman bank. He wanted above all things to 
ask Mother about this queer thing that the 
vicar had said. Mother would not put him 
off. She would tell him if she could. 

Davy passed a little shop where Mother 
often sent him to get candy and soap and 
soft yellow sugar. He liked the storekeeper, 
even though he was always teasing him. He 
would call him an Irish name of some kind 
as soon as he showed his head in the store. 
It was: “Hello there, Jimmie Gufferty.” Or 
he might call him Peter Patrick, or Mike 
McMannus, even though he was always pro- 
testing seriously that his name was David 
Cunnington. When he got home, his 
mother was bringing in the clothes she had 
washed that day. Little brother Jonathan was 
digging dikes and canals in the soft earth by 
the back door. 

The kettle was singing over the fire, and 
the cloth was laid for tea. Grandma had sent 
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over a fresh crisp loaf of bread, and Mother 
got out the sharp bread knife and the dish 
of butter and jam. 

“And how went catechism class today, 
little David?” she asked kindly, her eyes 
resting tenderly on her oldest son. 
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LITTLE AMBER BIRCH LEAVES 


By ROBERTA SHARLEY 


Nine hundred little birch leaves 
A-whipping in the wind, 

And each one's turning amber 
With autumn's trademark tint. 


1 wonder how they hang there 
Amid the gusty blasts. 

Ah, here's a leafy trio 
A-flutt'ring down at last. 


And as the autumn freezes, 
It turns to winter's cold. 

The fierce winds tear at every leaf, 
Yet some still keep their hold. 


Soon winter will be over, 
And every barren tree 

Will dress in shining greenery, 
And dance with leafy glee. 


Forgetting all the snowflakes 
In summer's peaceful dream, 
Nine hundred little birch leaves, 

So merry and so green! 


_ NAAR OTN 


“All right,” he said absently, in a voice 
that made Mother know that things had not 
gone right at all. 

“What is it, David?” she asked. The boy 
looked at her in gratitude. She did under- 
stand. She always did. 
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“Mother,” he said, “I found out today that 
Jesus didn’t keep Sunday. I thought every- 
one always kept Sunday. I asked the vicar, 
and he, well, he thought I was too young to 
understand. Do you know anything about it, 
Mother?” 

“Jesus was a Jew, Davy, and, of course, 
kept the Saturday Sabbath. You’ve heard us 
talk about old Aaron the Jew. Folks say his 
house is still standing in Lincoln on Steep 
Hill. Could be. But eight hundred years is 
a long time for a house to stand. Aaron the 
Jew lent money to build castles, monaster- 
ies, big cathedrals.” 

“But, Mother.” Davy did not want his 
mother to get off on her favorite subject of 
English history. If he didn’t stop her she’d 
soon be launched into tales of the Black 
Plague, or the time when King John lost 
the crown jewels, or about the poor little 
princes in the Tower. He wanted to keep 
her on this Sunday-Saturday business if he 
could, and find out something. 

“Mother,” he said wistfully, “do you know 
who started Sundaykeeping? Who gave 
people the right to change the day? Is it set 
down in the Bible?” 

Elizabeth Cunnington stopped, the 
gleaming, well-scoured teakettle poised in 
her plump, busy hand, and she regarded her 
son proudly. 

“Why, he is going to be someone great if 
he only has the chance,” she told herself 
proudly. “He has that quick, eager, inquir- 
ing mind.” 

But aloud she said, “I wish I could tell 
you more about what you want to know, son, 
but I don’t know and I don’t know where to 
go to find out. But I wouldn’t worry though. 
There must be some good reason. It must 
be the right day to keep. 

“It just has to be,” she added with convic- 
tion. 

“Why, Mother? Why?” 

“Well.” Mother Elizabeth sat down and 
took little Jonathan on her lap. “You see, 
the Oakleys all keep Sunday up to the 
Manor house. And for that matter, good 
Queen Victoria always keeps Sunday holy. 
And think, Davy, of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. I never heard of anyone keep- 
ing Saturday except Jews. So, don’t you 
worry.” 

Davy pondered. Then he put this queer 
unexplained thing back on a shelf in his 
mind. Twenty-five years later he was to take 

To page 18 
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URE NUGGETS. 


By LESTER E. HARRIS, JR. 


The Mop in the Tree 


= LOOKED like an old mop hanging in 
the treetop, and the owl, flying over, 
paid no attention to it. Then very slowly 
the mop moved. Not far, but the owl saw 
it and swooped down to investigate. “Hoo- 
hoo,” he chortled, “it’s a juicy young sloth.” 
And promptly he devoured it for supper. 

The poor sloth has many enemies. The 
Central American natives call it lazy, but it 
has such strange habits that it manages to 
survive in spite of all its trials. 

When curled up asleep, it looks like a 
dirty gray mophead. Its long, scraggly fur 
gives it the appearance of a termite or 
wasp nest. During the rainy season green 
algae grows on its fur, till it looks exactly 
like the green treetops in which it lives. 

Hawks and owls are the sloth’s principal 
enemies, and the jungle cat, ocelot, pan- 
ther, and jaguar will eat a sloth any time 
they find one. The big monkey-eating owls 
glide through the dusk of evening and 
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early morning searching the tops of the 
cecropia trees for the sloth. That’s when it 
is an advantage for the sloth to be the 
slowest moving animal, since any sign of 
motion quickly attracts the attention of the 
owl’s large keen eyes. 

The leaves of the cecropia trees are just 
about the only food the sloth eats, though 
in captivity it can live on apples, bananas, 
and various vegetables. 

Usually only one baby is born at a time, 
and clings to the mother until it is able to 
find food for itself. It rides on its mother’s 
belly as she travels upside down along the 
tree branches. 

The peculiar shape of the sloth fits it 
perfectly for its upside down life. It has 
long front legs that look out of place on an 
animal with such short hind legs. Unlike 
monkeys, sloths have no long tails to wind 
around the branches. The only sign of a 
tail is a little stump. But it has twelve long 
toenails that cling to the branches by pow- 
erful muscles. The sloth moves around 
much more easily in a tree than on 
the ground. When placed on the ground it 
can hardly stand up but claws itself over 
the earth on its belly in a most miserable 
manner until it reaches a tree, which it im- 
mediately climbs. 

If an animal does attack the sloth it sel- 
dom tries to defend itself but relies simply 
on its tough skin and tenacity of life. The 
sloth is the hardest of all mammals to kill. 
Its heart will keep on beating for thirty 
minutes after being removed from the body. 
The sloth’s temperature is lower than that 
of any other mammal and can vary from 75 
degrees to 91. With such a peculiar set of 
characteristics it is no wonder that the 
“upside down animal” is so slow moving. 
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“Wait for me!” cried Jimmy, but 


Paul Wouldn't Wait 


H® WOULDN'T wait for Jimmy. Not 
Paul! Paul was born for speed and 
action. 

“Hi-ya!” he'd yell and he'd bound away 
with the neighbor’s boy, his cousin, and his 
collie. 

“Let's ride Ginger!” he shouted one day. 
“Let's ride her to the highest hill.” 

“Ride Ginger!” echoed Joe, the neigh- 
bor boy, and “Ride Ginger!” repeated Allen, 
his cousin. 

“Wait for me!” It was Jimmy calling 
this time. He had never walked well, for he 
was crippled. “Wait for me!” he cried. 

But the boys had no time for Jimmy. 
They were off—to the hill and the pony! 
To the spicy little Shetland that hauled the 
boys so tirelessly. They were off to fun and 
excitement, leaving the lame and the slow 
behind. 

It didn’t matter that Jimmy cried. It 
didn’t matter that he waited patiently as he 
always waited when Paul dashed off with 
the boys. 

“There she is!” Paul spotted Ginger on 
top of the opposite hill. Down to the valley 
Ginger galloped. Paul thrilled at the sight 
of her, as he always did when his pony 
danced toward him. 

Ginger tossed her mane, looking like the 
wild horses in the picture books, and the big 
collie beside Paul tossed his head and urged 
the boys on, as excited as they were. 

“Here, Ginger,’ Paul hallooed. 
we come!” 

Paul raced down the hillside. 

There were rolling stones. 

There was a sudden scream. Paul was 
lying in a heap. 

“It was that rock,” Joe said, bending 
over him. 

“That hole over there,” Allen pointed. 
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“Here 





By EILEEN M. HASSE 


Whatever it was, Paul had fallen badly. 

“Come on, take my arm.” Joe tried to 
pull Paul to his feet. “You've got to walk, 
Paul. You simply must!” Joe’s voice shook. 

Allen took the other hand. Ginger came 
over to them now, nosing Paul in sym- 
pathy. The big collie came too, whining in 
compassion. 

Paul took a step and turned white and 
sick. The world swam around him and down 
he went. “My leg,” he groaned. “It hurts 
terribly. Get my dad.” 

The collie snuggled close by his side 
while Paul shivered with pain. 

Allen and Joe bounded off to the barns 
where they were sure to find Paul’s dad. 
They left so suddenly that Ginger gazed 
after them wondering—did they or did they 
not want to ride? 

The pony sauntered around in a bewil- 
dered circle and came back to the spot 
where Paul lay shivering and afraid. 

“It’s bad,” Paul whispered to his collie, 
and the collie snuggled closer. 

How bad it was, Paul didn’t know till he 
saw his dad running-across the field with a 
blanket in one hand. As he climbed the 
slope, he grabbed two strong poles and 
Paul guessed he planned to make a 
stretcher from them. 

He felt better the moment Dad bent over 
him. His rough hands were so tender, yet 
the squint of his gray eyes told him that the 
injury was serious. 

Dad rushed him to the hospital, where 
Dr. Jewell ordered X-rays. The pictures 
confirmed Dad’s suspicion. The bone was 
broken. 

“It’s a bad break, Paul,” Dr. Jewell said, 
“but we can fix it.” 

Then Paul was given an anesthetic. 
While he slept the bone was set. 
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“Where am I?” he asked when he awoke, 
surprised to see his dad and mother and 
Dr. Jewell beside him. “I thought I was 
riding Ginger.” 

“Tt was all a dream,” Mother said. 

But the broken bone was not a dream. 
Paul tried to move his leg, but it was sore 
and stiff. He touched it with his fingers. 
The doctor had put a cast around it! 

“You are a brave boy.” Dr. Jewell patted 
him on the arm. “As soon as the cast is dry 
you may go home—but you won't be walk- 
ing for a while, nor will you be riding 
Ginger.” 

“Not walk?” Paul turned his face to the 
wall. “Me, not walk?” 

Then he remembered Jimmy. Jimmy 
could never walk well. For years he had not 
been able to walk at all. Yet he didn’t cry. 
Paul forced a smile. 

“How long?” he asked Dr. Jewell. 

“A while,” Dr. Jewell said, turning to go. 

“How long?” Paul asked again, his voice 
shaking. 


“Two months if you drink a lot of milk 
to build good bone. Probably not more than 
two months if you are careful not to bump 
the leg.” Then Dr. Jewell was gone. 

Everyone went home except Mother, who 
said she would stay all night. First thing 
next morning Dr. Jewell came in grinning. 

“You can go home today,” he said. “The 
nurses tell me that you eat too much for a 
hospital patient.” He chuckled and left the 
room. 

Paul was glad to get home and see 
Jimmy. Allen and Joe came to visit him. 
Boys and girls called. They wrote their 
names on the cast, and some of them even 
brought candy and fruit. Some brought 
books and puzzles. It was all quite gay— 
for a few days. Then the callers quit com- 
ing. The boys came but they played with 
Jimmy. Paul sat in a chair, and sat in a 
chair—and sat in a chair some more. After 
what seemed a year (it was only a couple 
of weeks) Paul had some good news from 
the doctor. To page 18 


“Hey, wait for me!” Paul shouted, but the three boys went off and left him standing in the doorway. 
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NANDAMBE, the CATTLE 


i THINK the policemen in Fiji must be 
the biggest in the world. They have very 
pleasant faces, but the moment I first saw 
one of those huge men I determined I 
would never, never commit a crime in the 
Fiji Islands! 

Nandambe was not so impressed, how- 
ever. He grew up on the island, and when 
he was only seventeen or eighteen years old 
he decided to go down to the coast and work 
for an American camp that had been set up 
during the war. 





While he was there he became very 
friendly with one of the American soldiers, 
who told him stories of the cattle-rustling 
days of the Wild West in his home country 
of America. Nandambe decided to go home 
and be a cattle rustler too! 

There are thousands of head of cattle 
throughout the island of Fiji. They are 
owned by various Europeans, but looked 
after by Fijian cowboys. 

Nandambe is the son of a chief, and a 
very intelligent and aggressive young man 
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with high qualities of leadership; so it 
wasn’t long before he was able to organize 
a secret gang of young “braves” throughout 
the western part of Central Fiji. The gang’s 
aim, of course, was to steal cattle. 

Nandambe organized the gang very well. 
There were secret whistles and secret signs; 
and as a distinguishing mark of membership 
every gangster grew thin, wicked-looking 
mustaches reaching from their upper lip 
to their ears! When one member met an- 
other, if they were not quite sure the other 
belonged, they would stroke their mustaches 
in a certain way as they passed, thus reveal- 
ing to each other that they belonged to 
Nandambe’s “brotherhood.” 

Nandambe was now a real cattle thief 
and he gave special jobs to certain mem- 
bers of the gang. Some were the spies. 
Their job was to observe the daily habits of 
the cowboys—when they brought the cat- 
tle in, when they took them out to pasture, 
when they went to bed, when they got up, 
and so on. Nandambe later told me that 
they found two o'clock in the morning to be 
generally the best time for operations! 

While a raid was in progress certain 
members were selected to come down qui- 
etly on their horses, kill the cattle, and 
then ride swiftly away. A third party would 
then wait and if nothing happened, would 
ride down, cut up the cattle, and take them 
away piece by piece into the bush. 

So they lived like lords on best quality 
beef! What they couldn’t eat they would 
hang up during the night in the cook houses 
of their fellow tribesmen in the various 
villages, and when the folk awoke in the 
morning there was their breakfast waiting 
to be cooked. And not a single Fijian in all 
the island would know who had put it 


His shirt off and his trousers blackened with mud, 
Nandambe crept forward in the rain to steal the ox. 
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Nandambe as he looked 
in his cattle-rustling 
days. All members of the 
gang wore long mus- 
taches like this, extend- 
ing from ear to ear, and 
would stroke them in a 
certain way when they 
met in order to identify 
th Ives as bers 
of the “brotherhood.” 








Nandambe stands with two other members of his 
gang, wearing the gang’s uniform. But the long mus- 
taches are gone, for these three have been converted 
and have shaved off the badges of their sinful lives. 


What a change! Believe 
it or not, this is Nan- 
dambe, holding the two- 
year-old daughter of mis- 
sionary N. W. Palmer, 
who wrote this story. 
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there—well, anyway, they pretended they 
didn’t know! 

At other times the cattle would be mus- 
tered and driven away into the bush, kept 
hidden for several months, and then sold 
singly in different sections of the island. 

Nandambe and his gang vowed that if 
they were caught red-handed they would 
kill the man who caught them, slit a cow 
open, place the body inside, sew up the 
animal, and bury it. Then if anyone dug 
the grave open he would find only the 
cow! But, I am glad to say, they never 
really did this. 

Sometimes when almost caught, they 
would take the body of the cow and throw 
it into the river. 

I have heard Nandambe telling his story 
and I have seen the people looking up into 
his face and exclaiming as they shook their 
heads, “Oh, dear me, what a terrible, ter- 
rible waste!” 

Some cattle boys got large, fierce dogs to 
guard the cattle at night, and taught these 
dogs to bark furiously if any strangers ap- 
proached. Seeing this, Nandambe would 
arrange for members of his gang to pass 
such places during the day with opened 
cans of meat hidden in their clothing. 
When they came near to where the dogs 
were they would throw the cans of meat 
into the bushes near them. After the same 
men would do this for several weeks the 
dogs would get so used to them that at last, 
when they came down at night to rustle 
some cattle, the dogs would make no sound 
at all. And the cowboys would wonder how 
in the world the cows were stolen without 
the dogs knowing about it! 

Of course, the Europeans down on the 
coast grew very perturbed about suddenly 
losing so many of their cattle. After a 
while they asked the government to send 
policemen up to catch the rustlers. But the 
police could never catch them because 
members of the gang, pretending to be 
friendly, would keep a very close eye on 
the policemen wherever they went. After a 
while these Europeans asked for permis- 
sion to go up themselves with rifles and 
shoot anybody found stealing cattle, but of 
course this request was refused. And so the 
European cattle owners grew angrier and 
angrier! 

At length the governor of Fiji said he 
would go up himself. It is a rough journey 
across the rivers, through the swamps, and 
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over the steep mountains, but eventually the 
governor and all his servants and policemen 
arrived at the center of Na Tuatuacoko, 
where most of the cattle were being stolen. 
He called all the inhabitants of these moun- 
tains and valleys together, and they came 
by hundreds and, of course, Nandambe and 
his gang came too. It would have looked 
suspicious if they had stayed away! 

The governor made a great speech, say- 
ing that all this trouble about stealing 
cattle must stop. They were breaking the 
law of the British Government, and the 
British Government had decided that there 
must be no more nonsense, and after this 
all cattle thieves would be punished! All 
the Fijians replied, “True, true, all this 
must really stop at once.” The governor 
was very pleased at this answer and went to 
sleep very happy that night in his large 
Fijian house. But next morning when he 
got up to go back to the coast he found 
that all the rope had been removed from 
his horses and the animals had wandered 
away into the bush. It was hours before 
they could be rounded up and caught 
again! Nandambe and his gang had been 
at work in the darkness. 

A little after this, a serious fight devel- 
oped between members of Nandambe’s 
gang and some Indian farmers down the 
river. The Indians had large bush knives, 
but the Fijians had no knives with them at 
this time so they formed a semi-circle 
around the Indians and felled them all by 
pitching great stones and clods of earth be- 
fore rushing in to trample on them. One 
Indian was killed in this fight and two had 
to be taken to the hospital. 

About this time one of our very finest 
Fijian pastors—elders, I think you call 
them in America—was sent inland by the 
committee to present the gospel of Jesus 
Christ to the people at this place. 

Peri Vaciloa was the pastor's name. He 
hadn’t been there long before his house 
was burned down, the vine around his gar- 
den snipped, so that wild cattle could come 
in and tread down his garden, and his 
horses stolen. But—faithful servant of God 
that he was—he persevered. The time came 
when Nandambe began to listen to the 
worships and sermons outside the grass 
walls of the houses. If anyone caught him 
listening he would begin to whistle softly 
to himself and walk away, pretending he 

To page 16 
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HE decision was made, the records were 

closed. No one would ever find out. But 
that didn’t matter to seventh-grade student 
Anne Warren, twelve years old, of Monti- 
cello, Georgia. 

Anne was declared winner of second 
place in Georgia’s annual spelling bee, a few 
years’ ago. She narrowly lost first place to 
fourteen-year-old Stephen Johnson, a ninth- 
grader. Her happy classmates began plan- 
ning a party in her honor. 























































































The Misspelled Word 


By JACK KYTLE 


But as plans for the gay party went for- 
ward—while fellow students and the 
grownups of Monticello praised and con- 
gratulated her—Anne received her marked 
paper back from the judges. And being a 
girl of orderly mind who wanted to review 
her spelling, she began a careful study of 
every word. 

It was then she came across the word she 
had spelled “zerophyte.” The judges had 
marked it correct. Anne passed it by, then 
as a tiny flicker lighted her thoughts, she 
went back to it. Was it spelled correctly? 
She studied it closely, decided it was not. 
Consulting her dictionary, she found the 
word at last—"xerophyte,” meaning a xeroph- 
ilous plant, a growth able to thrive in 
very dry places. The word was pronounced 
“zér-o-fit,” but she had spelled it wrong. 

Without hesitation, she went to the 
judges, calling their attention to the mis- 
take. So instead of having second place all 
to herself, this sportsmanlike girl gladly 
shared it with the youth who had been 
named third-place winner, David Krantz, 
fourteen. 

What did Anne Warren lose through her 
fine act? Only an unshared second place, 
which would never have satisfied her, now 
that she knew she hadn't earned it. 

What did she gain? Her honesty was 
brought to the attention of the Georgia State 
Board of Education, which directed the State 
Superintendent of Education to write her 
a warm letter of commendation. Many 
other letters came to her from people of all 
ages, praising her for what she had done. 
Her school and the citizens of her home 
town were proud to claim her, and to let 
her know of their pride. To next page 





The boy examined the billfold. It was full of money, 
but the identification card had the wrong address. 
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And when her classmates held the party 
in her honor, they paid her tribute not only 
as a fine speller, but as a wonderful girl. 

In Birmingham, Alabama, a Negro teen- 
ager found a billfold containing more than 
a hundred dollars. Inside he found an iden- 
tification card, so he went immediately to 
a telephone and called the number listed 
for the name. A special operator answered, 
informing him that the telephone had been 
disconnected. 

Now, the great depth of the youth's 
honesty began proving itself. Boarding a 
trolley, he rode to an outlying section of 
the city. Then he walked several blocks be- 
fore finally reaching the address printed on 
the card. 

It was an apartment building, and the 
caretaker told him the man he was seeking 
had moved two days before. The caretaker 
did not know where he had moved. So the 
persistent youth contacted the postman 
serving the route, but in vain. No forward- 
ing address had been left. 

Many might have given up the search at 
that point. The youth could easily have told 
himself, “I’ve tried my best to find him,” 
comforting his conscience with the old say- 
ing, “Finders are keepers.” But not this 
young man. 

Going to his home, he took the telephone 
directory and began calling people with the 
same last name as the one printed on the 
identification card. It was quite a common 
name, and many times he dialed numbers, 
only to meet with failure. But at last, there 
came the dawning of success. He found a 
relative of the man he was seeking. From 
him he obtained the man’s new address, and 
after being told phone service had not been 
installed, he again boarded a trolley, hunted 
up the house, and returned the lost billfold 
with every cent intact. 

This inspiring story could have ended 
here, after the man had insisted that the 
youth accept a reward. But it had one more 
step to go. 

After thinking over what had happened 
—the phone calls, trolley riding, the long 
search—the man was so impressed that he 
called a newspaper, asking if the story didn’t 
deserve public attention. Assured that it did, 
he discovered he did not know the youth’s 
name. 

“Why,” he said, amazed, “I recall now that 
he didn’t tell it to me.” 

The newspaper published the story, ask- 
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ing that the honest boy make himself 
known. He never did. He sought no honor 
except the inner assurance that he had done 
what he should. 

Someone has said, “The person who 
knows in his own conscience that he is 
honest, possesses a treasure transcending all 
estimation of value.” 

Such is that Negro youth’s treasure, and 
so is Anne Warren’s. 


Nandambe, the Cattle Rustler 
From page 14 


really wasn’t listening at all. But if no one 
noticed he would listen all through a ser- 
mon, and week by week he came back to 
Peri Vaciloa’s Bible studies. 

As Nandambe listened he became con- 
victed that he was a sinful man, and the 
weight of his sins began to trouble him. 
He talked to the members of his gang 
about the subject, and after much discus- 
sion they all decided they would have their 
sins forgiven every month! Half of them 
decided to go down the river twelve miles 
to the Catholic priest every month, confess 
their sins, and have them all forgiven. 
The other half decided to go over the hills 
and confess to a Fijian devil-priest and get 
him to absolve them. Thus they would 
start every month with a clean sheet! 

Nandambe, however, very cunningly 
thought it would not be safe to confess to 
anybody who knew him in case they had to 
testify against him in a court, so he decided 
to go forty miles away to a place called 
Nba and confess to a devil-priest there 
who didn’t know him. So away he went to 
Nba, found his way to the devil-priest’s 
house, and went inside. 

After paying the devil-priest some 
money, Nandambe said he wouldn’t reveal 
his name or what bad things he had been 
doing, but wanted forgiveness just the 
same. 

“That is all right,” said the priest. “Bring 
the yagona.” Yagona, called kava in other 
parts of the world, is a grog made out of 
the roots of a certain shrub and is always 
used in a devil-priest’s ceremony. When the 
bowl of yagona was brought in the priest 
looked intently into it, ready to begin his 
little ceremony of forgiveness. “Funny 
thing,” he said, after gazing into the bowl, 
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“I see lots and lots of dead cattle in here!” 
Nandambe was so amazed that he rushed 
for the door in fright and went straight 
back forty miles to his home in the moun- 
tains! 

So Nandambe was the only one who 
wasn’t confessing his sins. For a while he 
decided to go to the Catholic priest (he had 
had enough of devil-priests! ), but he still 
wasn’t satisfied and he still worried if his 
sins were really being forgiven. 

During this time our pastor, Peri Vaci- 
loa, had noticed the fine-looking young 
man about the place and made a friend of 
him. Many interesting talks developed 
about religion and the desire of Jesus to 
forgive us all our sins and make us better 
men and women. Very soon regular Bible 
studies were arranged with Nandambe. He 
was so interested and happy about these 
stories that, to show his appreciation, he 
hung a piece of stolen meat up every night 
in Peri Vaciloa’s cookhouse! 

Very soon, however, as the Bible studies 
continued, Nandambe realized this was not 
the right thing to do, and Nandambe’s steal- 
ing ceased. He disbanded his gang and 
gave his heart completely to the Lord Jesus 
Christ. About a year later he was bap- 
tized, for our baptismal classes continue 
quite a long time out there. 

Soon after this my wife and I moved up 
the river to this place, and Nandambe came 
to live on our little compound to learn all 
he could about the Bible. You see, he didn’t 
know English well enough to go to school. 
He wanted me to teach him all I could in 
the Fijian language, so he could be a leader 
among his own people—not to teach them 
to steal but to teach them the way to for- 
giveness of sins and to life eternal in Jesus 
Christ, his new Master. 

I remember very well something that 
happened one day while Nandambe and I 
were studying the Bible together at our 
place. An Indian farmer came along selling 
produce. Looking very hard at Nandambe 
he asked, “Tell me, Nandambe, now you 
are a Christian, do you tell lies?” 

“No,” replied Nandambe, “I do not tell 
lies—not now, anyway!” 

“Two years ago,” said the Indian, “I 
bought a beautiful white working-bullock 
for forty pounds and brought it up from the 
coast. Not having a fence built yet for it 
and knowing that the time was close for 
one of your big Fijian feasts, I feared that 


the bullock might be stolen. So I decided 
to sleep outside with it. It was raining very 
heavily on this particular night so I slept 
on my porch, with my bullock just outside, 
with one end of the rope tied to the ring 
in the bullock’s nose and the other end 
tied to my leg, so that at the least movement 
of the bullock I would waken. 

“Later in the night, while it was still 
raining heavily, I woke up and gave a little 
tug on the rope to make sure all was well— 
but my bullock was gone! 

“I rushed out into the rain and shouted 
and searched everywhere, but I never saw 
that bullock again. For three days I cried 
for him. Nandambe, you tell me the truth 
now, did you steal my bullock?” 

“Yes, 1 am afraid I did,’ replied Nan- 
dambe. “I remember very well it took me a 
long time to get that bullock. I took off my 
shirt and blackened my white trousers with 
mud. Then I crawled through the mud, but 
just as I got to him you seemed to wake up, 
and I had to lie flat in the mud. This hap- 
pened three times, but eventually I untied 
the rope from his nose (I did not have a 
knife with me) and I was well away with 
him into the bush before I heard you shout. 
I do want to tell you, though, that those 
days are gone forever. Never will I do such 
things again. I now belong to Jesus.” 

“I know,” replied the Indian, “all we In- 
dians have been talking about it. We feel 
much better now that you are a Christian. 
You seem to be a different man, and we are 
so happy about it.” 

Indeed so consecrated now was Nan- 
dambe in God’s work, that for around two 
hours every day he would meet with me to 
study the Bible and then together we would 
go out among the villages. It was Nandambe 
who taught me how to ride a horse, and all 
about Fijian customs—their points of eti- 
quette and good manners. We would pray 
together on the side of the path before 
entering a village to preach the gospel and 
meet the people; and it was Nandambe who 
was always the star attraction! The Lord 
certainly used him. With his energy, enthu- 
siasm, and burning zeal he would thrill 
the people with the story of his conversion 
and what a wonderful, joyous thing it was 
to be a Christian. How he could preach! 
Again and again it was Nandambe who 
found the interested ones here and there, 
and it was he who would direct me to the 
right villages to win souls. Christ certainly 
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changes lives, doesn’t He? I am sure if 
Paul were alive today, he would say, as he 
looked at Nandambe, “I am not ashamed 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ, for it is the 
power of God to change people and give 
them a glorious salvation.” (See Romans 
1:16.) 

But, before I close, I really must tell you 
about Nandambe’s romance. On a distant 
island, Taveuni, was a pretty, young Fijian 
girl who had been expelled from her home 
because she became an Adventist. She de- 
termined to become a worker for God but 
the only way she thought she could do this 
was to marry an Adventist minister. 

Well, at an Adventist camp meeting at 
Taveuni, this young woman heard Nan- 
dambe preach, and as soon as she saw him 
she thought, “He’s the one for me.” She 
asked a girl friend of hers to introduce her 
to him. Well, believe it or not, Nandambe 
had noticed this fine-looking girl and had 
asked the very same girl to introduce him 
to her! So it really was very easy to arrange, 
and they soon fell very much in love with 
each other, and the romance blossomed 
into marriage. 

They now have a fine baby boy, and 
when I left Fiji for the mission field of 
New Guinea, Nandambe and his wife and 
son were invited by our mission committee 
to go as God's ministers to Namosi, a very 
new and isolated portion of Fiji, to work 
for God there. 

Some day, if you love your Saviour as 
Nandambe now does, you will be able to 
meet him in heaven above—this stealer of 
cattle who is today a winner of hearts for 
God. 





Paul Wouldn’t Wait 
From page 11 


“Today you can walk,” he said. Then he 
turned to Paul’s parents and added, “Bring 
the boy into the hospital for his walking 
heel.” 

At the hospital the nurses made some 
more plaster and with this and yards of 
bandage they put a heel on Paul’s cast. 

“Now you can walk,” Dr. Jewell said. 

But Paul learned that the walking was 
slow and hard. The cast was heavy and al- 
ways in the way. 

Allen and Joe came. They worked some 
puzzles, then called to Jim. 
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“Come on outside with us,” and Joe 
helped the little cripple along. 

“We'll go to see the pigeons,” Allen sug- 
gested. 

Then they were off. 

Paul stood in the doorway and gazed after 
them. 

“Hey, wait for me!” he shouted. 

But they didn’t wait. He tried to follow 
but he wasn’t very fast. He blinked back the 
tears. He must not cry. He must not. Soon 
the doctor would take the cast off and then 
he would walk again. He must not cry—not 
for himself. It was Jimmy who would never 
walk right. It was Jimmy who would al- 
ways need to say, “Hey, wait for me!” 

The days went by and soon Dr. Jewell 
said, “We will remove the cast.” 

Paul was so happy that little shivers ran 
through him. 

“Your broken leg is healed,” Dr. Jewell 
said. “And I think you should have learned 
a lesson.” The doctor looked sly. 

“I have, Doctor, I have!” Paul said. But 
he didn’t suppose Dr. Jewell knew which 
lesson he meant. He knew he would be 
more careful when he ran to get Ginger. 
But more than that, Paul knew he would 
always remember the stiff, heavy cast— 
especially when Jimmy called out, “Wait 
for me.” 


The Vicar Could Not Answer 
From page 8 


it down off the shelf and wonder about it 
again. 

But in the meantime, a wonderful yet 
terrible thing happened. Grandma cried. 
Even Grandpapa shed some tears. Mother 
looked serious, and even a little scared. They 
had decided to leave the village and county 
where Cunningtons had lived since the 
Norman Invasion in the year 1066, and go 
to a country far across the sea called Amer- 
ica. Aunt Charlotte and Uncle John had 
gone and were writing and begging them to 
come. Chests and boxes were packed, and 
people came crying and telling them 
good-by. Even the old storekeeper called 
Davy David Cunnington, for a change, and 
told him to be a good boy over there in 
America and not get mixed up with George 
Washington, who, he had heard, was a pretty 
suspicious character, 
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There was no Statue of Liberty standing 
in New York harbor when the Cunard liner 
Bothnia nosed her way into her berth in 
lower Manhattan that spring day in 1875. 
The immigrants went through Castle Gar- 
den, and then were taken to the train, and 
headed toward Delaware County, Indiana. 
Uncle John and Aunt Charlotte had a farm 
there, and Uncle Richard had a bakery. 

There David grew up and married. He 
had four little children the next time he 
heard about the Sabbath. And this time he 
found out all the things he had wanted to 
know back in Holbeach Hurn, when he was 
studying for confirmation. 

He realized then that the Lord had been 
preparing the soil of his heart all along, so 
he would accept the Sabbath. The time 
would come when he would love the Sab- 
bath and the fourth commandment so much 
that he would ever say: “This command- 
ment is mine.” But that is another story. 
I'll tell it to you next week. 





Donkey in the Classroom 
From page 3 


“Oh, I'll have to go,” thought Miss Jones. 
“He'll have the whole class in an uproar.” 

She grabbed a paper towel and dried her 
hands as she hurried down the hall. By the 
time she reached the room, all the children 
were quiet. Only Carole, the eighth-grade 
girl, was out of her seat. But since Carole 
had never been known before to make 
noises like a donkey, Miss Jones felt certain 
it wasn’t she. Gene looked so innocent she 
couldn’t accuse him of mischief. Penny 
looked very red in the face, but surely 
Penny wouldn't 

Miss Jones could see they wanted to tell 
her something, but she knew that the surest 
way not to find out would be to ask. She just 
smiled and sat down at her desk. 

Finally Penny could keep the secret no 
longer. “Miss Jones, did you hear anything 
while you were out?” 

“Well, I thought I heard a noise.” Miss 
Jones didn’t want to sound as if she was 
too interested. 

“My mother gave me a nickel this morn- 
ing,” Penny started, then looked around at 
the other children, not sure whether to tell 
the story or not. 

Miss Jones was puzzled to understand 





how a nickel could cause so much noise, 
and she hoped Penny wouldn't stop there. 
“Yes?” she encouraged. 

“While you were out I was balancing the 
nickel on my nose,” Penny went on. “Some- 
one tickled me and made me laugh and the 
nickel fell in my mouth and went down my 
windpipe.” 

“She was choking and coughing, so Carole 
went Over and hit her on the back,” inter- 
rupted Billy, “then the nickel flew out on 
the floor.” 

Miss Jones was grateful that Carole had 
learned something in her first-aid class and 
had been able to help in this emergency. 
“You did the right thing, Carole,” she said. 
“I'm glad you didn’t put her to bed.” 

The class laughed as they remembered 
how on a first-aid test a few days before, 
Carole had started the answer to every ques- 
tion with, “Put the patient to bed 

It wasn’t long until everyone had settled 
down to work, but from time to time 
throughout the day, Miss Jones would hear 
the boy next to Penny tease her with, “Be- 
fore putting a nickel on your nose, you 
ought to tell your mouth to close.” 








Canoeing Up the Taboo Trail 
From page 5 


as he had been taught. He looked sheepish, 
as though he knew he would be teased for 
helping a woman. 

The people fell back and looked at Mary, 
silently. Did they know she had been told 
not to come? Was she walking into a death 
trap? 

Her legs trembled as she walked up the 
path. It is from sitting so long, she tried to 
tell herself. Underneath, she knew it was 
fear. “Take me to your chief,” she said in a 
small voice she scarcely recognized as her 
own. 

When she reached the hut of the chief 
the people fell back and stood silently 
watching and waiting. A servant went in to 
tell of Mary’s arrival, though Mary had the 
feeling that the chief had been informed 
long before. 

He made her wait an insultingly long 
time. She felt faint and sick. Only with 
super effort did she make her legs support 
her, yet she knew she must not reveal her 
feelings to the villagers, who were staring at 
her. To page 22 
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VII—Elijah, the Courageous 


(November 16) 


MEMoRY VERSE: “Elias was a man subject to 
like passions as we are, and he prayed earnestly 
that it might not rain: and it rained not on the 
earth by the space of three years and six months” 
(James 5:17). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the story of Elijah and his victory for 
God on Mount Carmel in 1 Kings 18:21-39. Read 
the memory verse three or four times. Go over 
it every day during the week. 


SUNDAY 
Elijah’s Warning 

Open your Bible to 1 Kings 17. 

Many years after the reign of the first king, 
Saul, and his successor, David, at the close of 
Solomon’s prosperous reign, the kingdom was 
divided into two kingdoms—Israel and Judah. 
Although in theory the kings upheld the true 
religion, they often allowed worldly and heathen 
customs to be followed in the land. One of the 
kings of Judah, Ahab, married a strong-minded 
woman named Jezebel. She was a Baal worshiper 
and fanatical in her enthusiasm for her god. 
She introduced hundreds of priests of Baal and 
used her influence in every way to turn the whole 
land to heathenism. She was succeeding, too, 
when God raised up someone who was to use 
his godly influence to turn the tide. This man 
was a humble man of the mountains of Gilead. 
He loved God and did all he could to stop the 
advance of heathenism. One day, without any 
ceremony, Elijah abruptly and unannounced ap- 
peared before the king on his throne. Read the 
fearful message he delivered, in verse 1. 

It took courage to deliver this message, for 
on his journey to the palace it seemed to him 
that the brooks and rivers were never so full, 
the pastures never so green, nor the trees so 
laden; but in faith he gave the message from 
God. Look up Gilead and Samaria on the map 
at the back of your Bible. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, 
p. 119; p. 120, par. 2; p. 121. 

TuInkK of Elijah’s faith as he made a prophecy 
that did not seem possible to be fulfilled. 

Pray for faith to obey God whatever the out- 
come may seem to be. 
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MONDAY 
God’s Care for Elijah in the Famine 

Open your Bible to 1 Kings 17. 

Neither rain nor dew came to refresh the earth, 
and in a few weeks everything became dry and 
withered. But God planned to protect His serv- 
ant from the famine and from the anger of 
Ahab’s queen, Jezebel, and her priests, who were 
determined to seek him out and kill him. Read 
about God’s plan for Elijah, in verses 2 to 6. 

After a time, however, even the brook Cherith 
dried up, and God told Elijah to go to a far 
country. “Arise, get thee to Zarephath, which 
belongeth to Zidon, and dwell there: behold, I 
have commanded a widow woman there to sus- 
tain thee” (1 Kings 17:9). A widow woman did 
not seem a likely source of support, but Elijah 
made the long journey. Read what happened as 
he followed the Lord’s leading, and the wonder- 
ful miracle God worked for him and the widow 
and her son, in verses 10 to 16. Cherith is a 
little brook flowing into the Jordan, and is not 
marked on many maps, but you will find Zare- 
phath on the coast, away up above Tyre. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, 
pp. 129, 130. 

THINK how God worked two miracles to keep 
Elijah from starvation. 

Pray that you may have faith to keep you in 
times of difficulty. 

TUESDAY 
A Meeting and a Challenge 

Open your Bible to 1 Kings 18. 

Three years of terrible famine went by. In- 
stead of repenting and acknowledging that it 
was their own stubbornness in following heathen 
customs that had led to the disaster, the king 
and queen and their subjects blamed Elijah. 
Many of the prophets of God were put to death. 
One day word came to Elijah. Find what he was 
told, in verse 1. 

It took faith for Elijah to seek out the king 
who had put a price upon his head, but he made 
the long journey to Samaria. About the time 
he arrived, the king and his governor, Obadiah 
(who was a good, God-fearing man), were out 
looking for some place where they might find 
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water and grass for their animals. They had 
separated in their search, when Obadiah came 
face to face with the prophet. Elijah told Obadiah 
to tell the king that he was there. Obadiah hesi- 
tated, for he half feared that Elijah might dis- 
appear; however, he brought the king to the 
meeting place. Read in verse 17 what the king 
said when he saw the long-absent prophet. 

He was putting the blame for their troubles 
on the very one who could help them. How often 
we are like that! We blame not ourselves, but 
those who try to help us. Read Elijah’s bold 
answer in verse 18. 

Then Elijah told him to call a great meeting. 
Who were to be there? Read verse 19. 

Ahab recognized the authority in Elijah’s 
voice, and he could not disobey. He called the 
meeting. 

Locate Mount Carmel on the map. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, 
p. 139, pars. 2-4; p. 140, par. 1. 

TuinkK! Do you blame others when things go 
wrong as a result of your own foolishness? 

Pray for courage to confess your wrongs and 
to follow God’s way. 


WEDNESDAY 


The Challenge Met 
Open your Bible to 1 Kings 18. 











Messengers were quickly sent to every part 
of the kingdom, summoning all to meet on Mount 
Carmel. “What is going to happen?” “Who will 
be there?” “Is it bad news?” All felt that some- 
thing unusual was about to take place. On the 
appointed day, early in the morning, the people 
gathered. How surprised they were to see the 
hated Elijah—the one who they had been told 
had caused the terrible famine that had caused 
their crops to fail, their cattle to die. The king 
was there with his courtiers around him, and 
the priests as well. All talking was hushed as 
Elijah rose to speak. Read what pointed question 
he asked them, in verse 21. 

It was just the question they needed to face. 
They had not yet given up God, but they had 
shown their allegiance to the god Baal. They 
were halting between the two. The time had 
come to choose. Then he outlined a plan. Find 
what it was, in verses 22 to 24. 

He gave the priests of Baal the first chance. 
Verses 26 to 29 will tell you how Baal met the 
challenge. 

The priests had tried to light the fire a few 
times, but each time the watchful Elijah had 
noted their attempt to deceive and had stopped 
them. 

“All day long the people have witnessed the 
demonstrations of the baffled priests. They have 


As Elijah prayed, fire flashed 
from heaven and burned the sac- 
rifice and the water around it. 














beheld their wild leaping round the altar, as if 
they could grasp the burning rays of the sun 
to serve their purpose. They have looked with 
horror on the frightful, self-inflicted mutilations 
of the priests, and have had opportunity to reflect 
on the follies of idol-worship. Many in the throng 
are weary of the exhibitions of demonism, and 
they now await with deepest interest the move- 
ments of Elijah.”—Prophets and Kings, pp. 150, 
151. 


For further reading: Prophets and Kings, 
pp. 149, 150, pars. 1-4. 

TuInk! Are you “halting between two opin- 
ions,” unable to decide whether to serve God 
or follow the world? 

RESOLVE to be a wholehearted follower of 
Jesus. 


THURSDAY 


Victory for the God of Heaven 


Open your Bible to 1 Kings 18. 

King, priests, and people watched almost 
breathlessly as Elijah came forward. “Come 
near unto me,” he said. On Mount Carmel was 
an altar of the Lord God, broken down now and 
neglected. Lovingly, reverently, Elijah repaired 
the altar. Taking twelve stones from the brook, 
one for each of the twelve tribes of the sons 
of Jacob, he built it up. Look in verses 33 to 35 
and see what his second step was. 

And then he prayed—a prayer that could not 
fail to touch the hearts of all who listened to 
the strong clear voice of the prophet of the 
Lord God. Read it in verses 36 and 37. Then 
read in the next verse how his prayer was 
answered. 

“No sooner is the prayer of Elijah ended, 
than flames of fire, like brilliant flashes of light- 
ning, descend from heaven upon the upreared 
altar, consuming the sacrifice, licking up the 
water in the trench, and consuming even the 
stones of the altar.”—Prophets and Kings, p. 
153. 

A mighty victory for God had been won. It 
is God and not Baal who controls the powers 
and the elements. With one voice all admit, 
“The Lord, he is the God; the Lord, he is the 
God.” 

The priests who had misled the children of 
God were seized and put to death—not one 
escaped. 

Then God opened the windows of heaven, 
and the three-and-one-half-year drought ended; 
and the life-giving rain poured down as further 
evidence that “the Lord, he is God.” 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, 
pp. 151, 153 

Tuink! Are you being deceived by those who 
talk and teach false things? 

RESOLVE to be on God’s side, faithful to Him 
whatever the majority may say. 


FRIDAY 


Go over the memory verse. 

Sometimes we think of miracles as_ belong- 
ing to the Gospels and the Book of Acts, but 
there are many accounts of miracles in the Old 


Testament too. This week’s lesson tells us about 
three of them. What are they? 

Take a Bible map and trace Elijah’s journeys. 
His home was in Gilead, east of the river Jordan. 
His first journey was west to Samaria. What 
did God tell him to do there? 

Trace his journey from there to the brook 
Cherith, running westward into the Jordan. How 
was he cared for there? 

His next call was to go to Zarephath, on the 
coast north of Tyre. What miracle occurred 
there? 

From Zarephath God sent him to meet Ahab 
in Samaria. What happened at this meeting? 

Last in this lesson, he went to Mount Carmel, 
near the coast north of the city of Samaria, 
where the mighty demonstration of God’s power 
took place. Locate Mount Carmel. 





Canoeing Up the Taboo Trail 
From page 19 


At last the chief sauntered out of his hut, 
his face expressionless. 

Mary pulled from her pocket a string of 
red beads, hoping to please him with a pres- 

He indifferently put them around his 
neck, not even bothering to examine them. 
Mary's heart sank. 

Then he said in a hostile voice, 
were told not to come!” 

Mary could find no words to speak. How 
could she explain to that cold, haughty face 
that her heart had driven her to come? The 
people were closing in around her. Were 
they being given a signal to rush her? She 
dared not look at her two frightened black 
boys. 

Unexpectedly the chief's face broke into 
a grudging smile. “You are a brave woman,” 
he said. 

“Then I can stay?” she asked eagerly. 

“Yes, you can stay for a while,” the chief 
answered, and turned away. 

Weak with relief, Mary breathed a prayer 
of thankfulness, and for the first time that 
day, she smiled. God had protected her 
again, even on the taboo trail. 


“You 
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FAMOUS MOUNTAINS—No. 3 


EWING GALLOWAY 


PIKE’S PEAK 


“This mountain will never be climbed,” panted Col. Zebulon Pike. It was the year 1806, and for the 
first time in history, a white man had set eyes on Pike’s Peak. The leader of the exploring party was 
Colonel Pike, and he had set out to climb to the summit. The assent proved too difficult for him, however, 
and he and his men turned back. Thirteen years later, a group of climbers led by the explorer S. H. Long 
successfully reached the top. Today Pike’s Peak is one of the easiest of all mountains to climb—a road 
leads all the way to the top! 


Colonel Pike, for whom the peak is named, was a famous soldier and explorer, opening up the Midwest. 
He was captured by the Mexicans and kept a prisoner for several months. He was active in the War of 
1812 and lead the American troops in the attack on Toronto, Canada. He was killed when the British 
soldiers, retreating from the city, blew up piles of ammunition. 


During the gold rush days, Pike’s Peak was a famous landmark on the way West, and many gold hunters 
wrote on their covered wagons, “Pike’s Peak or Bust!” The mountain is 14,110 feet high, and on a clear 
day a person can see a hundred miles from the top. 
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